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AN  ACCOUNT 

^OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    DIFFICULTIES    AND    EMBARRASSMENTS 
ENCOUNTERED    BY    THE 

PLANTERS'  BANK  OF  TENNESSEE 

FROM     1860     TO     THE     PRESENT     TIME,    BV 

D.  ¥EAVEE. 


I  was  first  elected  Cashier  of  the  Planters'  Bank  in  March,  1854, 
and  was- re-elected  every  subsequent  March,  up  to  and  embracing 
March,  1861. 

Article  6  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  required  that  "  the  Cashier 
of  the  Bank  hereby  established  shall  execute  his  obligation,  with 
good  security,  payable  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  said  Bank, 
and  their  successors  in  office,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duty  as  Cashier,  with  such  covenants  and  in  such  penalty  as  such 
President  and  Directors  deem  requisite;  and  said  President  and  Di- 
rectors shall  have  full  power  to  require  like  bond  and  security  from 
any  other  of  the  officers,  with  like  conditions  and  covenants."  la 
conformity  with  this  requirement,  I  executed  my  bond  for  $50,000, 
with  good  and  approved  security,  annually,  and  always  performed 
such  duties  as  were  required  of  me,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Mj 
cash  vouchers  were  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors every  six  months,  and  in  every  single  instance  reported  cor- 
rect. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  required  that  for  the  due  administration 
of  the  Bank,  there  should  be  eleven  Directors,  one  oi  whom  should 
be  President.  The  Board  met  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
morning  for  the  discounting  of  notes  and  bills.  One  of  the  duties 
of  the  Cashier  wTas  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  note  every  piece  of 


paper  discounted  by  the  Board,  and  have  the  same  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  person  or  persons  offering  it  for  discount,  and  to 
deliver  to  the  proper  person  or  persons  such  paper  as  was  not  dis- 
counted. But  the  Cashier  had  no  vote  in  these  meetings,  and  had 
no  authority  to  loan  one  dollar  of  money,  except  under  direction  of 
the  Board;  nor  did  he  ever  attempt  the  exercise  of  such  authority. 
No  mention  was  ever  made  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board  as  to  whose 
paper  was  offered  or  discounted,  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Cashier 
to  furnish  the  Board,  at  its  next  meeting,  with  the  book  in  which 
the  notes  and  bills  were  all  entered  in  detail.     This  was  always  done. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Board  already  mentioned,  there  was 
what  was  known  as  the  Financial  Board,  or  Bill  Committee. 
This  board  or  committee,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Cashier, 
and  not  less  than  three  members  of  the  Board,  met  every  day  at  12 
o'clock  for  the  discounting  of  bills  of  exchange.  These  bills  were 
drawn  generally  against  shipments  of  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  mules, 
etc,  and  payable  at  almost  every  commercial  point  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  Tennessee.  The  drawers  of  the  bills  were  known 
to  the  Bank  to  be  good  ;  besides  this,  the  bills  were  generally  drawn 
on  and  accepted  by  houses  of  ample  means  and  high  commercial 
standing.  These  bills  were  the  great  source  of  profit  to  the  Bank, 
more  especially  those  drawn  on  New  Orleans  against  cotton,  to- 
bacco, pork  and  lard.  They  were  paid  for  with  the  circulating 
notes  of  the  Bank,  which  circulation,  owing  to  the  high  standing  of 
the  Bank,  generally  remained  out  as  long,  or  longer,  than  the  ma- 
turity of  the  bills.  At  the  maturity  of  the  bills  the  Bank  was  able 
to  redeem  its  circulating  notes  thus  put  out,  with  a  good  profit. 

All  the  bills  discounted  by  the  Bill  Committee  were  entered  in 
detail  on  the  Domestic  Bill  Book,  and  the  same  submitted  to  the 
President  and  Directors,  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  there- 
after. The  Board  of  Directors,  in  this  way,  had  placed  before  them 
again  in  detail,  for  their  inspection,  every  piece  of  paper  that  had 
been  previously  purchased  or  discounted.  The  Directors  always 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  management  of  the  Bank  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  its  stockholders.  They,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  al- 
ways prompt  and  punctual  in  their  attendance  at  the  Board,  and 
thorough  in  their  investigation  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of  the 
Bank,  twice  a  year,  for  all  of  which  they  neither  charged  nor  re- 
ceived one  cent  of  compensation.     In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Cash- 


ier  was  required  to  have  prepared  for  the  Board  every  Saturday 
morning,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  a  statement  showing  all 
the  discounts  in  detail,  made  during  the  previous  week  by  the  parent 
bank  and  all  the  branches,  and  all  and  every  kind  of  assets  the  Bank 
and  branches  then  had.  This  statement  was  furnished  and  placed 
before  the  President  and  Directors  every  Saturday  morning. 

The  Bank  continued  to  do  a  large,  healthy  and  profitable  business 
from  March,  1854,  until  the  year  1860.  There  was  scarcely  an  ob- 
stacle of  any  kind  in  the  way  of  its  prosperous  operations  up  to  that 
time.  At  this  date  political  troubles  began.  There  were  four  Pres- 
idential candidates  before  the  people.  The  public  mind  was  greatly 
excited.  On  the  6th  of  November  of  that  year  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected  President.  This  greatly  increased  the  excitement,  especially 
at  the  South.  On  the  24th  of  this  month  the  banks  at  the  North 
suspended  the  payment  of  specie,  and  on  the  26th  the  banks  in  Ten- 
nessee, including  the  Planters'  Bank,  followed  their  example.  This 
suspension  of  specie  payment  grew  out  of  the  panic  caused  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  heightened  the  general  excitement. 
Here  commenced  the  troubles  of  the  Bank.  The  Planters'  Bank 
then  held  about  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  do- 
mestic bills,  payable  at  almost  every  commercial  point  of  the  United 
States  outside  of  Tennessee,  besides  about  one  million  of  dollars  of 
what  was  known  as  local  paper.  How  to  transfer  money  to  the 
Bank  from  these  different  points,  if  the  bills  then  held  were  paid, 
where  banks  had  suspended,  was  a  most  serious  and  perplexing 
question.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  the  banks  in  New  Orleans 
had  refused  to  suspend,  and  did  not  suspend  until  the  16th  No- 
vember, 1861,  nearly  a  year  afterward.  As  already  stated,  the  bills 
on  New  Orleans  were  especially,  in  fact  the  most,  profitable  to  the 
Bank;  the  busy  season  had  just  begun;  but  as  the  banks  of  New 
Orleans  were  paying  specie  and  we  were  suspended  and  our  currency 
depreciated  and  depreciating,  how  to  buy  bills  b^re  and  expect  to 
receive  specie  for  them  there,  was  another  most  ei.  barrassing  ques- 
tion. These  difficulties  continued  to  increase  until  all  the  old  an</ 
regular  channels  of  trade  and  commence  were  seriously  interfered 
with. 

Everything  seemed  completely  demoralized.  There  was  already, 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  strong  prejudice  against  all  banks  on 
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account  of  their  suspension  of  specie  payment.     This  prejudice  was 
greatly  augmented  as  to  the  Union  and  Planters'  Banks,  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  known   to  belong   chiefly  to  Northern  stockholders. 
The  public  sentiment  regarding  these  banks  was  well  known  to  their 
officers,  and  it  was  manifest  to   them  that  if  the  banks  did  not  con- 
tinue something  like  a  regular  business,  it  would  be  extremely  haz- 
ardous to  them.     The   Bank   of  Tennessee,   the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
State,  was  continually  reporting  that  the  Union  and  Planters'  Banks 
were  contracting  and  curtailing  their  business  to  oppress  the  people. 
This  was  not  true,  but  it  created  a  strong  feeling  against  the  banks. 
The  Planters'  Bank  renewed  all  paper  when  the  parties  required  it, 
and  continued  to  discount  such  new  paper  offered   as  the  Bank  felt 
satisfied  was  good.     But  customers  had  changed  with  the  times,  and 
it  was  very   difficult   to  determine   what  was  good.     Matters  con- 
tinued to  ^row  more  and   more  complicated  every  day  until  the  fol- 
lowing December,   when   South  Carolina  seceded   from  the  Union. 
This  greatly  increased  the  popular  excitement  and  bitterness  against 
anything  of  or  belonging    to  the  North,   and  rendered  it  still  more 
difficult  for  us  to  know  how  to  shape  our  course.     The  withdrawal 
of  South  Carolina  was  followed  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter on  the'  12th   of  April,    1861,   and   the  surrender  of  the  same  on 
the  next  day.     This  fired  the   entire  Northern  mind.     The  procla- 
mation of  President  Lincoln  calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  troops 
to  retake   Fort  Sumter  followed  immediately.     This  again  intensi- 
fied and  maddened  the  already  highly  excited  mind  of  the  South  to 
such  an  extent  that   it  would  have  been   exceedingly  hazardous  for 
the  Union  and  Planters'  Banks  to  attempt  to  pursue,  from  that  hour, 
any  policy  that  did  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  public  sentiment. 
It  would  not  only  have  been  hazardous  to  the  Banks,  but  dangerous 
to  their  officers. 

The  public  mind,  North  and  South,  was  maddened  to  frenzy.  At 
this  time  the  operations  of  the  Union  and  Planters'  Banks  were 
closely  watched.  The  Legislature  hael  passed  a  law,  approved  Jan- 
uary 31,  1861,  entitled,  "An  act  to  give  the  banks  further  time  to 
resume  specie  payment,  and  to  enable  them  to  accommodate  the 
people."  Among  other  things  provided  for,  it  was  enacted  "that  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  relieve  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the 
State  from  their  present  pecuniary  distress,  the  Bank  of  Tennessee 
is  directed,  and  the  Union  and  Planters'  Banks  respectfully  requested, 


in  extending  their  line  of  discounts,  to  equalize  the  accommodation 
to  all  sections  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  the  different  banking  districts  in  the  State ;  and  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  every  bank  in  this  State,  while  in  suspension,  to  make 
weekly  reports  to  the  Supervisor  of  Banks,  of  the  amount  of  specie 
and  specie  funds  on  hand,  of  the  discounts  and  renewals  of  notes  and 
bills,  and  the  amount  of  exchange  sold ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  the  Supervisor  of  Banks  to  publish  the  same,  once  a  month, 
for  public  information." 

This  act  released,  for  a  time,  the  penalty  of  $8,935  per  month,  or 
fractional  part  of  a  month,  incurred  by  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment, and  repealed  the  severe  restrictions  of  the  6th  section  of  the 
Bank  Code,  under  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  bank  to  exist 
during  the  then  state  of  things.  But  from  and  after  July  1,  1862, 
this  penalty  and  these  restrictions  were  to  be  revived  and  continued 
in  full  force. 

The  Supervisor  was  a  State  officer,  and  in  full  sympathy  and  con- 
fidence with  the  State  authorities.  He  was  vigilant  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  and  looked  into  the  operations  of  the  banks 
weekly.  No  policy  that  the  bank  could  then  have  adopted  for  its 
own  preservation  would  have  been  allowed  by  him  or  the  State  au- 
thorities. The  bank  was  virtually  under  the  control  of  the  Super- 
visor. The  entire  State  was  mad  with  excitement. 
.  The  Planters'  Bank  had  branches  located  at  Memphis,  Clarks- 
ville,  Athens,  Murfreesboro  and  Pulaski.  The  regular  avenues  of 
trade  and  commerce  through  which  the  bank  had  operated  so  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  for  years,  were  now  fatally  obstructed.  The 
bank  and  branches  had  due  them  on  notes  and  bills  payable  at 
points  all  over  the  State,  and  at  most  of  the  commercial  points 
of  the  United  States,  about  $2,700,000,  and  the  Supervisor  of  Banks 
to  watch  its  weekly  operations  to  prevent  any  contraction  of  its 
business.  The  prospect  of  saving  the  bank  seemed  hopeless.  The 
Union  and  Planters'  Banks  being  both  owned  principally  by  North- 
ern stockholders,  and  being  similarly  situated  in  all  other  respects, 
the  officers  of  'both  had  frequent  conferences  in  relation  to  the  fu- 
ture policy  of  the  banks,  but  were  unable  to  determine  upon  any 
policy  that  was  practicable.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  furious 
storm  ;  we  could  neither  tell  how  long  it  would  last,  nor  what  was 
best  to  be  done  ibr  our  safety.     The  popular  excitement  which  had 
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prevailed  for  months  was  now  wrought  up  to  a  frenzy.  Citizens  of 
Nashville,  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
hour,  could  not  with  safety  express  their  feelings.  The  Union  and 
Planters'  Banks  were  known  as  Northern  institutions.  Every 
member  of  the  Board  had  a  great  desire — a  desire  which  was  fre- 
quently expressed — to  save  the  Bank,  if  possible,  from  total  destruc- 
tion. All  felt  that  they  had  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  their  keep- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  large  pecuniary  interest  some  of  them 
had  in  the  bank — for  instance,  O.  Ewing,  President,  owned  of  the 
stock  of  the  bank  $5,000;  F.  B.Fogg,  $12,700;  Jacob  McGavock, 
$2,000;  Alex.  Fall,  $12,000;  C.  E.  Hillman,  $13,000,  and  myself 
$21,400.  In  addition  to  which  some  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  stock  of  the  Union  Bank.  But  the  question  which  presented 
itself  to  each  one's  mind — how  can  this  be  done  ? — was  not  easy  to 
be  answeredo 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties,  it  was  made  public  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  would  convene  the  Legislature  in  second  ex- 
tra session  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  defense  of  the  State. 
And  it  was  soon  made  known  to  the  Planters'  Bank,  through  a 
channel  directly  from  the  State  authorities,  that  large  sums  of 
money  would  be  necessary,  and  that  the  Union  and  Planters'  Banksj 
with  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  would  be  required  to  furnished  it. 
This  information  came  to  the  Bank  in  various  ways,  and  was  a 
subject  of  conversation  among  the  Directors  and  officers  of  the 
Bank  for  some  time  before  a  demand  was  made.  Not  a  member  of 
the  Board  expressed  any  other  opinion  than  that  the  Planters' 
Bank  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  the  loan.  The  bank  was  already 
too  much  extended  for  the  changed  order  of  things,  and  it  was 
beginning  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  whether  it  could  rely  on 
the  payment  of  its  notes  and  bills  as  heretofore.  But  information 
soon  reached  the  bank,  from  what  was  deemed  reliable  authorhy, 
that  it  would  be  very  unwise  in  the  bank  to  refuse  the  loan  if  called 
for,  and  further  that  the  call  would  be  made  very  soon.  The  bank 
was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  Gov.  Harris  then  regarded 
the  Union  and  Planters'  Banks  as  integral  parts  of  the  State,  that 
he  expected  to  need  money,  and  that  he  expected  them,  together 
with  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  to  supply  his  want.  That  he  did 
need  the  money  and  was  compelled  to  have  it,  and  that  it  could  not 
have  been   supplied  from  any  other  quarter,  and  that  he  had  the 


nerve  and  the  power  to  take  it.  if  forced  to  do  so,  admits  of  no  sort 
of  doubt.  Finally,  Gov.  Harris  informed  the  President  and  Cashier 
in  person  that  the  State  was  compelled  to  have  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  that  he  looked  to  the  Union  and  Planters'  Banks  for 
half  a  million  each,  of  the  sum  then  needed,  and  that  bonds  of 
the  State  of  short  date  would  be  given  for  the  loan.  He  requested 
an  answer  immediately,  but  was  informed  that  an  answer  could  not 
be  given  until  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  could  be  held ;  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  would  be  called  at  once,  and  that  he  should 
be  notified  the  following  morning  of  the  result.  From  what  Gov. 
Harris  said  to  the  President  and  myself,  we  understood  clearly  and 
distinctly  that  he  was  in  earnest.  The  Directors  were  notified  at 
once  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  meeting  of  the  Board 
was  had,  and  the  whole  matter  discussed  in  an  informal  way,  but 
there  not  being  a  full  meeting,  action  on  the  matter  was  postponed 
until  the  following  morning,  when  a  full  Board  could  be  had.  This 
was,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knov/ledge,  April  25,  1861. 

On  the  following  morning  there  was  a  full  Board.  The  Board 
was  informed  of  the  object  of  meeting,  but  the  subject  had  already 
been  known  to,  and  thought  over,  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Directors.  The  question  was :  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  bank  under  the  circumstances?  They  had  reached  a 
point  where  it  was  necessary  to  take  decisive  action — they  must 
either  grant  or  refuse  the  Governor's  demand.  To  refuse  the  loan, 
or  the  purchase  <©f  the  bonds,  was  to  bring  about  a  conflict  between 
the  bank  and  the  State  authorities,  which,  with  the  popular  excite- 
ment of  the  hour,  would  have  been  certain  ruin.  It  was  not  known 
that  the  State  authorities  would  give  any  bonds  if  forced  to  take 
the  money.  To  consent  to  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  might  en- 
able the  then  Directors  to  retain  control  of  the  bank.  No  policy 
which  they  could  adopt,  under  the  circumstances,  would  b«  a  good 
one;  they  were  beset  with  threatening  clangers  and  evils  on  every 
side;  they  chose,  therefore,  not  a  good  one,  but  the  best — the  lesser 
of  the  two  evils — and  (unanimously)  agreed  to  give  up  the  half 
million  asked,  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  rest. 

Nothing  but  a  firm  belief, that  a  conflict  with  the  State  authorities 
would  result  in  certain  ruin  to  the  bank,  induced  the  Directors  to 
consent  to  the  loan.  The  loan  was  made  under  these  circumstances, 
and  the  President   and    Cashier    instructed  to    inform   the   State 
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authorities  of  the  Board's  action.     And,  subsequently,  the  loan  of 
$250,000  was  made  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Added  to  all  these  difficulties,  already  enumerated,  there 
was  another  which  was  threatening  the  destruction  of  the 
bank.  It  was  the  indebtedness  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee.  This 
bank  was  a  State  institution,  and  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  State. 
The  custom  here,  as  it  was,  and  is  in  all  other  cities  where 
banks  are  located,  was  for  each  bank,  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  its  daily  business,  to  receive  the  notes  and  checks  of  other  banks, 
and  return  them  the  next  morning  for  settlement,  the  debtor  bank 
paying  the  balance  at  the  time  in  cash,  or  on  demand  at  any  time 
thereafter.  The  Legislature  had,  as  above  stated,  passed  an  act 
approved  Jan.  31,  1861,  entitled  "An  act  to  give  the  banks  further 
time  to  resume  specie  payment  and  enable  them  to  accommodate  the 
people,  enacting  that  in  order  to  relieve  more  effectually  the  people 
of  all  sections  of  the  State  from  their  present  pecuniary  distress,  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  is  directed,  and  the  Union  and  Planters'  Banks 
respectfully  requested,  in  extending  their  line  of  discounts  to  equal- 
ize the  accommodations  to  all  sections  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  of  the  different  banking  districts."  Very 
soon  after  this  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  began  to  fall  into  debt  to  the 
Planters'  Bank  daily,  and  to  ask  for  indulgence  on  such  balances, 
which  the  Planters'  Bank  could  not  grant  without  seriously  embar- 
rassing its  own  operations.  These  balances  continued  to  increase 
notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the  Planters'  Bank;  the  Bank 
of  Tennessee  giving  as  a  reason'  that  it  was  short  of  funds.  It  was 
impossible  to  prevent  this  indebtedness  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee 
without  seriously  hazarding  the  Planters'  Bank.  The  only  way  in 
which  it  could  have  been  done,  would  have  been  by  refusing  to  re- 
ceive from  its  customers  all  checks  on  the  Bank  of  Tennessee, 
which,  at  that  time  when  popular  feeling  ran*  so  high,  would  have 
been  worse  than  madness.  The  Planters'' Bank,  already  an  odious 
institution,  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  discredit  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  State.  The  balance  against  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  at  the 
time  Gov.  Harris  made  his  demand  for  $500,000  was  about  $100,000, 
and  was  rapidly  increasing.  One  of  the  stipulations,  when  the  bank 
agreed  to  take  the  bonds,  was  that  the  Planters'  Bank  was  to  place 
the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  State  in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  on 
delivery  of  the  bonds. 
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The  issuance  of  the  bonds  was  authorised  by  act  of  May  6,  1861. 
Bonds  dated  June  1,  1861,  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest- and  payable 
ten  years  after  date,  and  interest  payable-  semi-annually.  Four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  of  these  bonds  were  de- 
livered to  the  Planters'  Bank  on  the  10th  of  June,.  1861,  by  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  in  payment  of  the  balance  then  due  from  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  $667000-  were  delivered  by  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee  on  the  13th  of  June,  1861,  in  payment  of  the  balance 
then  due  the  Planters'  Bank.  After  this  the  balance  against  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  from  causes  already  mentioned,  rapidly  ml- 
creased,  and  when  the  demand  was  made  in  September,  1861,  for 
the  second  loan  of  $250,000,  the  balances  charged,  up.  against  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  was  about  $750,000  none  of  which  could  be 
made  available  in  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  the  Bank  of  Tennessee 
alleging  that  the  Military  Financial  Board  had  absorbed  her  means 
and  that  she  could  not  pay  until  the  State  authorities  could  have  a 
settlement  with  the  Confederate  authorities..  But.  the  deposit  ac- 
count of  the  Planters'  Bank  having  more  than  doubled  by  the 
large  increase  of  Bank  of  Tennessee  notes  and  notes  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  banks,  and  the  large  influx  of  Confederate  Treasury 
notes,  the  bonds  were  paid  for  in  that  currency.  Any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Union  or  Planters'  Banks  to  refuse,  or  in  any  way 
discredit  this  currency,  would  have  been  regarded  as  treason,  and 
would  have  resulted  in  its  utter  destruction.  The  balance  against  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  continued  to  increase  daily  without  the  shadow 
of  a  remedy.  The  Military  Financial  Board  had,  through  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  the  virtual  control  of  the  Union  and  Planters' 
Banks,  and  there  was  no  help  against  it..  The  balance  against  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  continLed  to  increase,  until,. on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1861,  it  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $856,672.92,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  deposits  of  the  bank  and  its  branches,  owing  to- 
the  large  increase  of  Bank  of  Tennessee  notes,  and  the  great:  influx 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  bank  notes-,,  and  Confederate  Treas- 
ury notes,  into  the  State,  had  grown  from  about  $800,000  to 
$1,658,000,  the  increase  being  chiefly  at  Nashville.  From  this- 
point  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  began  to  reduce  her  indebtedness  to 
the  Planters'  Bank,  every  dollar  paid  being  in  Confederate  notes, 
and  it  being  the  middle  part  of  the  following  December  before  final 
payment  was  made.     But  here  sprung  up  another  trouble..    The 


Planters5  Bank  had  to  its  credit  in  New  York  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  $479,351.70  for  safe  keeping.  While  the  bank  was  being 
flooded  by  the  heavy  influx  of  the  notes  of  Georgia  and  South  Car- 
olina banks  and  Confederate  Treasury  notes,  information  was  re- 
ceived from  New  York  that  the  Federal  authorities  had,  or  were 
going  to  seize  all  funds  belonging  to  Southern  banks.  The  agents 
of  the  bank  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  the  funds  released,  and 
subsequently  remitting  the  most  of  them  to  'London. 

On  the  12th  of  Oetober,  1861,  the  bank  wrote  its  branches  as 
follows : 

"  Planters'  Bank,  Tenn.,  Oct  12,  1861. 

" ,    Cashier:     A  writ  of    garnishment 

has  been  served  on  me,  as  Cashier  of  the  Planters'  Bank,  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Confederate  Court,  requiring  me  to  appear,  on  the 
third  Monday  of  October, -ZL  8  61,  before  the  Court,  and  render  under 
oath  a  statement  of  ail  claims  held  by  the  bank  for  collection  on  ac- 
count of  aliens,  or  money  on  deposit  belonging  to  them. 

aOn  receipt  of  this,  make  me  out  a  complete  list  (if  any)  of  all 
such  with  you  as  Cashier  of  the  Branch  of  the  Planters'  Bank 
at . 

"  If  a  garnishment  has  been  served  on  you  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court,  or  by  S.  R.  Oockrell,  Receiver,  then  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  furnish  me  with  a  list.  P.  Weaver,  Cashier." 

Here  arose  another  trouble.  But  the  parent  bank  having  remitted 
every  dollar  of  collections  made  for  alien  enemies,  as  fast  as  col- 
lected, notwithstanding  the  law  of  July  1,  1861,  making  it  a  felony 
to  pay  alien  enemies,  and  the  want  of  mail  facilities,  reported  "  no 
funds."  The  object  of  the  above  letters  to  the  different  branches, 
was,  if  possible,  to  save  the  proceeds  of  collections  for  alien  ene- 
mies then  in  their  hands,  by  paying  over  such  amounts  to  the 
parent  bank,  after  its  statement  before  the  sequestration  agent,  and 
before  a  like  garnishment  should  be  served  on  the  branches  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  branches  had  made  collections  which  had  not 
been  remitted,  on  account  of  their  not  being  able  to  procure  ex- 
change. These  collections  were  all  placed  with  the  parent  bank, 
and  by  it  hid  away  until  April  10,  1862,  when  they  were  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  respective  parties  to  whom  they  belonged  on  the 
books  of  the  parent  bank,  and  every  dollar  subsequently  paid. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  was  indebted  to  the 
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Planters'  Bank,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1861,  in  the  enormous  sum 
of  $856,673.92,  which  indebtedness  the  Planters'  Bank  was  power- 
less to  prevent.  Also,  the  deposits  of  the  Planters'  Bank  had, 
owing  to  the  large  increase  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee 
in  circulation,  and  the  great  influx  of  Confederate  Treasury  notes, 
and  the  notes  of  the  banks  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  increased, 
from  about  $800,000  to  $1,658,000,  the  increase  being,  chiefly  at 
Nashville.  As  early  as  May,  1861,  the  Planters'  Bank  had  begun 
to  invest  in  a  quiet  way  in  Sterling  Exchange  on  London.,  at  which 
point  the  bank  had  never  before  had  an  account.  When  the  bank 
had  invested  and  clandestinely  remitted  through  the  lines  $82,- 
294.94,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  approved  July  1,  1861,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  banks  of  Tennessee  to  receive  and 
pay  out  the  Treasury  notes  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  for  other 
purposes."     Section  1  of  this  act  is  as  follows  i 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  banks  of  the  State  to  receive  and  pay 
out  the  Treasury  notes  of  the  Confederate  States  oi  America,  issued 
in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  Provisional  Congress  of 
said  States,  on  the  —  day  of  May,  1861  ;"  and  the  4th  section 
reads :. 

"Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  policy  of  the- banks  of  Tennessee 
in  retiring  and  diminishing  their;  circulation,  is  detrimental  to  the 
public  interests,  and  that  they  be  required  to  reverse  their  policy, 
and  increase  their  circulation  so  as  to  answer  the  public  wants; 
Provided,  however,  that  such  increased  circulation  shall  not  exceed 
two  dollars  lor  one  of  paid  capital  stock." 

Section  10  of  this  act  reads: 

"Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  bank, 
or  officer  or  agent  thereof,  to  remove  from  this  State  the  assets,  or 
any  of  the  assets,  of  any  bank  in  this  State,., for  the  benefit  of  stock- 
holders who  may  be  citizens  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  this  prohibition  shall  continue 
during  the  existence  of  the  war  in  progress.  If  any  officer 
shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and,  on  conviction,  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  the  State  penitentiary  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  ten  years." 
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The  passage  of  this  law  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  cut  off  every  hope 
of  saving  anything  for  the  bank.  The  bank  was  required  to  in- 
crease its  circulation.  The  city  of  Nashville  was  being  flooded  with 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  and  the  banks  of  "Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  was  soon  to  be  overflowed  with  the  treasury 
notes  of  the  Confederate  States.  This  was  as  gloomy  a  picture  as 
the  officers  of  a  bank  ever  had  to  look  upon.  But  so  anxious  were 
they  to  save  something,  if  it  could  be  done,  that  on  the  26th  ot 
August,  1861,  they  a.^ain  commenced  the  purchase  of  exchange, 
notwithstanding  the  law  of  July  1,  1861,  and  continued  to  purchase 
and  remit  in  an  irregular  way  as  long  as  the  exchange  could  be  had, 
paying  for  it  mainly  with  Confederate  treasury  notes,  until  the 
amount  remitted  reached  $489,032.26,  which,  added  to  the  amount 
remitted  from  New  York,  $404,968.31,  made  a  total  sent  to  London 
of  $894,000.57,  on  which  the  bank  realized,  when  sold,  a  profit  of 
$180,860.98,  making  $1,074,861.55.  But  for  this  the  bank  could 
never  have  paid  its  depositors  and  note-holders,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
stockholders. 

After  the  12th  October,  1861,  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  began  to 
reduce  her  indebtedness,  all  of  which  was  -paid  in  Confederate 
treasury  notes.  The  city  of  Nashville  at  this  time  was  completely 
flooded  with  these  issues  and  the  notes  of  the  banks  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  deposits  of  the  bank,  which  were  almost  entirely  of 
this  currency,  began  to  increase  rapidly.  On  the  28th  December, 
1861,  the  deposits  of  the  bank  and  branches  had  increased  to 
$3,038,414.91,  of  which  increased  amount  $2,054,224.35  were  at 
Nashville,  which  was  fully  $1,700,000  over  the  average  deposit  at 
that  place.  And  the  bank  and  branches  held  at  the  same  time  of 
"  Confederate  treasury  notes,"  Bank  of  Tennessee  post  notes,  and 
notes  of  the  banks  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  etc.,  $1,795,170.  On 
the  1st  February,  1862,  the  deposits  of  the  bank  and  branches 
amounted  to  $3,026,998.66,  of  which  $1,556,217  was  at  Nashville, 
and  the  bank  and  branches  held  of  Bank  of  Tennessee,  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  bank  notes  and  Confederate  treasury  notbS, 
$1,511,687.  On  the  12th  February,  1862,  the  bank  had  reliable  in- 
formation that  General  Johnston  would  evacuate  Bowling  Green  in 
a  few  days,  and  that  the.  probabilities  were  that  Nashville  would  fall 
within  the  Federal  lines.  The  bank  and  branches  then  owed  to  de- 
positors, as  shown  by  the  statement  made  up  four  days  previously, 
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$2,770,204.70,  and  held  in  its  vaults,  in  Confederate  treasury  notes, 
Bank  of.  Tennessee  notes — many  of  which  were  post  notes  of  the 
denominations  of  $500  and  $1,000,  and  which  were  not  available — 
and  notes  of  the  banks  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  etc. 
$1,404,432,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
bank.  The  immediate  liabilities  of  the  bank  at  this  time  were  the 
amount  due  to  depositors,  nearly  all  of  which  was  Confederate 
treasury  notes,  as  already  stated,  say.  $2,770,204.70,  and  the  circu- 
lating notes  of  the  bank  then  outstanding,  say  $2,010,058,  making 
a  total  immediate  liability  $4,780,262.70.  The  other  assets  of  the 
bank  had  now  become  so  paralyzed,  from  causes  over  which  the 
President  and  Directors  had  no  control,  that  the  loss  of  the 
$1,404,432  held  in  its  vaults  would  bring  certain  bankruptcy  on 
the  bank;  but  to  make  this  available  in  payment  of  the  deposits 
wTas  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  Any  attempt  to  do  so  could  not 
have  resulted  injuriously  to  the  bank,  but  would  have  been  attended 
with  extreme  hazard  to  its  officers.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  the 
Board  was  called  together  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  February, 
1862,  and  the  facts  laid  before  them,  when  the  following  order  was 
made :  "  The  Cashier  is  instructed  by  the  Board  present  to  notify 
the  depositors  that  he  is  now  ready  to  pay  each  one  the  amount  of 
his  deposit,  and  that  whether  they  think  proper  to  renew  their  de- 
posit or  not,  the  deposit  now  on  hand,  and  any  future  ones,  will  be 
held  by  the  bank  as  on  special  deposit,  subject  to  their  own  order, 
but  not  at  the  risk  of  the  bank."  In  accordance  with  this  order,  I 
had  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  then  Notary  Public  of 
the  Bank  the  following  notice : 

"  Planters'  Bank  of  Tennessee,  \ 

Nashville,  February  13,  1862.  J  ' 

-,  Esq. 


"Bear  Sir :  At  a  called  meeting  this  morning  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  I  was  instructed  by  the  Board  to  notify  you  to  call  at 
once  and  get  the  amount  of  your  deposit,  otherwise  the  bank  will 
not  be  responsible.  Should  you  afterwards  prefer  it,  however,  the 
Bank  will  still  receive  and  hold  your  money  on  special  deposit. 
"Very  respectfully,  yours, 

"  D.  Weaver,  Cashier." 

I  also  furnished  him  with  a  list  ot  the  principal  depositors  of  the 
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bank,  and  instructed  him  to  call  on  each  one,,  and  assure  him  that  J* 
was  intended  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  bank  and  its  depositors. 
The  branches  had  the  same  instructions.  The  result  was  the  pay- 
ment of  nearly  $700,000  of  Confederate  treasury  notes,  etc.,  to  the 
depositors,  and  the  threatened  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  Cash- 
ier for  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  but 
for  the  kind  interference  of  a  friend  and  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson 
on  the  16th  February,  1862,  which  caused  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
the  party  threatening  the  arrest,  it  would  in,  all  probability  have 
been  made.  The  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  on  the  16th  February,  1862, 
and  the  occupancy  of  the  city  of  Nashville  a  few  days  thereafter  by 
the  Federal  army,  cut  off  all  the  branches  and  correspondents  of  the 
bank,  and  but  little  correspondence  was  had  with  them  until  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1865.  The  bank  then  presented  every  appear- 
ance of  a  complete  wreck.  It  held,,  according  to  the  statement 
made  up  February  22,  1862,.  domestic  bills  due  to  the  bank  and 
branches  and  payable  at  nearly  every  commercial  point  of  any  im- 
portance in  thp.  South,  amounting  to  $1,840,642.64.  Some  of  these 
bills  had  already  been  forwarded  to  the  points  at  which  they  were 
payable,  and  could  not  be  heard  from,  while  others  were  held  and 
could  not  be  forwarded  either  for  payment  or  protest.  The  bank 
and  branches  also  held  at  this  time  discounted  notes  to  the  amount 
of  $1,036,257.40,  making  in  notes  and  bills  $2,876,900.04,  nearly 
every  dollar  of  which  went  to  protest  at  maturity.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  bank  and  branches  then  held  Confederate  Treasury  notes, 
Bank  of  Tennessee  notes,  Post  notes,  and  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  Southern  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  $739,023. 
The  bank  was  at  the  same  time  indebted  to  depositors  and  note- 
holders, which  indebtedness  was  an  immediate  liability  against  the 
bank  in  the  appalling  sum  of  $4,075,722.96,  and  had  then  only 
$845,700.22  of  available  means.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1861, 
the  immediate  liabilities  against  the  bank  and  branches,  due  to  de- 
positors and  noteholders,  was  only  $1,881,333.11,  showing  an  increase 
from  that  time  to  the  22nd  of  February,  1862,  of  $2,194,389.85. 
This  bankrupt  condition  of  the  bank  had  been  brought  about  by 
causes  which  the  officers  of  the  bank  did  not  originate,  and  which 
they  had  no  power  to  control. 

It  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  authorities  and  others,  as 
proven  by  subsequent  events,  to  consider  the  Union  and  Planters' 
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Banks  as  integral  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  require  them  to  be  man- 
aged and  used  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
That  the  State  authorities  had  the  power  to  enforce  this  policy,  and 
that  they  would  not  have  permitted  any  other,  admits  of  no 
question. 

The  policy  of  the  bank,  after  it  had  suspended  specie  payment  on 
the  26th  of  November,  18G0,  was  not  to  expand  its  operations,  but  to 
give  all  the  indulgence  it  could,  by  renewing  paper  then  under  dis- 
count. But  it  was  soon  rumored  that  the  bank  was  contracting  its 
business  to  oppress  the  people.  The  officers  of  the  bank  denied 
these  rumors,  and  for  some  time  exhibited  the  books  of  the  bank 
almost  daily,  to  show  that  no  forced  contraction  was  going  on.  On 
the  31st  of  January,  1861,  the  Legislature  passed,  as  already  stated, 
"  an  act  to  give  the  banks  further  time  to  resume  specie  payment,  and 
to  enable  them  to  accommodate  the  people.7' 

The  fourth  section  of  this  act  required  "  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  any  bank  in  this  State  while  in  suspension  to  make  weekly  reports 
to  the  Supervisor  of  Banks,  of  the  amount  of  specie  and  specie  funds 
on  hand,  of  the  discounts,  and  renewals  of  notes  and  bills  and  the 
amount  of  exchange  sold,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Su- 
pervisor to  publish  the  same  at  least  once  a  month  for  public  in- 
formation." And  section  eighth  of  the  same  law  reads  "  that  in  or- 
der, more  effectually  to  relieve  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the  State 
from  their  present  pecuniary  distress,  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  is  di- 
rected, and  the  Union  and  Planters7  Banks  respectfully  requested 
in  extending  their  line  of  discounts,  to  equalize  the  accommodation 
to  all  sections  as  near  as  may  be,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  different  banking  districts  in  the  State." 

This  was  forcing  on  the  Bank  (for  it  was  well  known  that  "  re- 
quested 77  in  the  above  act  virtually  meant  "  ordered,")  a  policy  un- 
sound in  every  respect,  but  the  Bank,  through  the  Supervisor  of 
Banks,  was  controlled  by  the  makers  of  the  law,  and  there  was  no 
way  to  avoid  it.  The  Bank  of  Tennessee  was  now  expanding  and 
falling  in  debt  to  the  Planters7  Bank  daily,  this  could  be  prevented 
only  by  refusing  checks  on  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  thereby  dis- 
crediting the  Fiscal  Agent  of  the  State,  a  thing  which  would  not 
have  been  allowed.  April  12,  1861,  Fort  Sumpter  is  bombarded 
and  surrendered  the  next  day.  President  Lincoln's  proclamation 
calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  troops  followed  immediately.  The 
2i 
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whole  country  is  mad  with  excitement.  The  Legislature  is  called  to- 
gether; large  sums  of  money  are  needed;  Gov.  Harris  calls  on  the 
Bank  for  half  a  million  of  dollars,  for  which  bonds  of  the  State,  at 
short  date  would  be  given.  The  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Bank  were  made  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  money  would  be 
taken  by  force,  which  would  have  been  done  undoubtedly,  if  it  bad 
not  been  obtained  otherwise.  The  President  and  Directors  did,  with 
great  reluctance,  agree  to  take  the  bonds  as  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

The  act  authorizing  the  issuance  of  the  bonds  was  passed  May  6, 
1861,  entitled  "an  act  to  raise,  organize  and  equip  a  provisional 
force,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  Governor  was  authorized  by 
this  act  "  to  raise,  organize  and  equip  a  provisional  force  of  volun- 
teers for  the  the  defense  of  the  State,  to  consist  of  55,000  volunteers 
and,  should  it  become  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  to  call 
out  the  entire  available  military  strength  of  the  State,"  and,  "  in 
performance  of  this  duty,  to  take  charge  of  the  military,  direct  the 
military  defense  of  the  State,  organize  the  different  arms,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Military  and  Financial  Board,  hereinafter 
provided  for,  control  the  military  fund.  And  he  shall  organize  a 
Military  and  Financial  Board,  to  consist  of  three  persons,  of  which 
he  shall  be  ex-ofhcio,  President."  Ihe  Governor  was  further 
authorized  "  to  issue  and  dispose  of  five  million  dollars  of  the  bonds 
of  the  State,  similar  in  all  respect  to  the  bonds  of  the  State 
hitherto  issued,  except  that  they  should  not  have  more 
than  ten  years  to  run  to  maturity,  and  should  bear  8  per  cent,  inter- 
est, payable  semi-annually,  at  such  point  as  should  be  therein  desig- 
nated." 

The  public  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  were  pledged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  said  bonds,  and  the  final  redemption  of  the 
same;  and  a  tax  of  eight  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars,  on  the 
property,  and  one-half  cent  on  the  dollar,  on  the  sale  of  merchant 
dize  or  invoice  cost,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
which  said  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  then  levied,  was  to  be  assessed 
and  set  apart,  and  held  sacred,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
said  bonds,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  for  their  final  re- 
demption. The  act  "provided  that  banks  and  branches  purchas- 
ing said  bonds  from  the  Governor  shall  have  the  privilege  of  class- 
ing the  bonds  so  purchased  in   the  classification  of  their  assets,  as 
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<  specie  funds/  and  that  the  banks  of  the  State  are  hereby  authorized 
to  invest  their  means  in  said  bonds;  provided,  that  the  State  shall 
have  the  right  to  pay  said  bonds  so  purchased  and  held  by  said  bonks 
in  their  own  notes."  The  Governor's  power  to  prevent  the  banks 
from  adopting  any  policy  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  State 
was  ample  and  certain,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  exercised 
if  the  adoption  of  any  such  policy  had  been  attempted.  The  Bank 
of  Tennessee  was  rapidly  increasing  her  line  of  discount  at  this 
time,  and  furnishing  large  sums  to  the  Military  Financial  Board. 
Balances  against  her  were  increasing  rapidly  every  day,  the  Plant- 
ers' Bank  having  no  power  to  prevent  it.  Any  attempt  at  that 
time  on  the  part  of  the  Planters'  Bank,  to  discredit,  or  embarass  the 
operation  of,  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  the  Fiscal  Agent  of  the  State, 
would  have  brought  certain  destruction  upon  it.  The  first  half 
million  of  bonds  were  received  from  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  in  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  then  due  the  Planters'  Bank,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  the  Bank  would  ever  have  received  anything  from 
the  Bank  of  Tennessee  in  payment  of  this  balance  if  it  had  not 
taken  these  bonds.  Immediately  after  this  settlement  with  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  the  balance  against  it,  as  before  mentioned,  be- 
gan rapidly  to  increase  again,  greatly  to  the  embarassment  of  the 
Bank.  The  old  rumors  that  the  Planters'  Bank  was  contracting, 
were  raised.  On  the  1st  July,  1861,  the  Legislature  passed  "  an 
act  to  authorize  the  banks  of  Tennessee  to  receive  and  pay  out  the 
treasury  notes  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  law  provided  "  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  banks  of  the 
State  to  receive  and  pay  out  the  treasury  notes  of  the  Confederate 
States  ;  that  the  banks  of  the  State  which  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bank  Code  (the  Bank  of  Tennessee  being  included) 
shall  resume  specie  payment  simultaneously,  and  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  one  of  the  banks  to  resume  spe- 
cie payment  in  advance  of  another  ;  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  bank  in  the  State,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  pay  dividends 
due  to  stockholders  wmo  are  citizens  of  non-slaveholding  States  of 
the  United  States  of  America ;  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  citi- 
zens or  corporations  of  the  State  to  pay  debts  which  they  may  owe 
to  corporations  or  citizens  of  non-slavdiolding  States  of  the  United 
States  of  America  during  the  war  now  in  progress  ;  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  bank,or   the  officers  or  agents  thereof,  to   remove 
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from  this  State  the  assets  or  any  of  the  assets  of  any 
bank  in  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  stockholders  who  may  be  citizens 
of  the  noii-slaveholding  States  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
this  prohibition  shall  continue  during  the  existence  of  the  war  in 
progress  ;  that  if  any  bank  officer  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  this  section  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and 
on  conviction,  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than 
ten  years. "  From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  every 
dollar  of  collections  remitted  to  the  North  subsequently, 
and  all  funds  invested  and  remitted  to  London  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank,  were  at  a  personal  risk  to 
the  officers  of  the  Bank.  The  Bank  did,  as  already  stated,  how- 
ever, continue  to  remit  for  its  collections  and  to  invest  in,  and  re- 
mit to  London  sterling  exchange,  including  the  funds  it  had  in  New 
York,  for  safe  keeping,  $894,000.57,  which  with  $180,860.98  profit 
realized  on  it,  made  a  total  of  $1,074,861,55,  every  dollar  of  which 
was  used  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Bank,  before  and  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Donelson.  Added  to  the  difficulties  and  embarassments 
which  as  before  shown,  surrounded  the  Bank  was  another  threaten- 
ing danger,  which  but  for  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  would,  very 
probably,  have  resulted  in  the  loss  ot  every  dollar  to  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Bank.  In  September,  1861,  S.  R.  Cockrill,  Esq.,  Seques- 
tration Agent,  called  on  the  Bank  for  a  complete  list  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Planters'  Bank  together  with  their  place  of  residence, 
as  far  as  known,  the  number  of  shares  owned  by  each,  and  all  trans- 
fers made  since  July  2,  1861.  The  list  was  furnished  by  order  of 
the  Board.  A  decree  was  made  in  the  District  Court  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  early  in  September,  sequestering  the  stock  of  cer- 
tain stockholders  therein  named  as  alien  enemies,  and  the  President 
and  Cashier  were  requested  by  S.  B.  Cockrill,  Esq.,  Sequestration 
Agent,  to  make  the  transfer,  which  they  declined  to  do,  they  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  the  following  attorneys :  F.  B.  Fogg,  Andrew 
Ewing,  Thos.  Washington  and  John  Marshall,  who  reported  Decem- 
ber 28,  1861,  as  follows  :  "A  decree  having  been  rendered  in  the 
Confederate  Court  at  Nashville  sequestering  the  stock  held  in  this 
Bank  by  a  large  number  of  stockholders  who  are  decided 
by  the  Court  to  be  alien  enemies,  and  the  Receiver  S.  R.  Cockrill, 
Esq.,  having  applied  to  the  Board  for  the  transfer  of  the  stock  of 
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these  individuals  to  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  Bank  having  not 
vet  been  made  a  party  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Confederate  Court, 
and  no  decree  having  as  yet  been  entered  against  the  Bank  requiring 
it  to  make  these  transfers, 

"Resolved,  That  the  Board  respectfully  decline  making  the  transfer 
of  stock  as  required,  until  the  Bank  is  made  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Confederate  Court,  and  a  decree  entered  requiring  the 
Board  to  make  a  transfer  of  stock,  and  then  they  will  feel  bound  to 
comply  with  the  order  of  the  Court." 

This  matter  was  pending  in  the  Confederate  Court  when  Fort 
Donelson  was  surrendered.  The  decree  would  most  certainly  have 
been  in  favor  of  S.  li.  Cockrill,  Sequestration  Agent,  who  would 
then  have  had  absolute  control  of  the  Bank.  On  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1882,  as  shown  by  the  first  statement  made  out  after  the 
capitulation  of  Fort  Donelson,  the  condition  of  the  Bank  and 
Branches  was  as  already  stated,  an  immediate  liability  against  the 
Bank  of  $4,075,722.96,  with  only  $845,700.22  of  available  means, 
all  of  the  other  means  of  the  Bank  being  in  Notes,  Bills,  Bank  of 
Tennessee  issues,  Southern  Bank  Notes,  Confederate  Treasury  Notes, 
and  balances  due  from  Southern  Banks,  &c,  owned  and  held  by  the 
Bank  and  its  six  Branches,  the  Parent  Bank  being  at  the  time  cut 
off  from  its  Branches.  The  same  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
with  which  the  Bank  had  had  to  contend  from  the  suspension  o* 
-  specie  payment  on  the  26th  of  November,  I860,  down  to  this  period, 
had  been  encountered  by  al]  its  Branches.  The  Bank  was  now  in 
a  prostrate  and  helpless  condition.  More  than  half  the  Notes  and 
Bills  were  held  by  the  Branches,  and  were  beyond  the  reach  and 
control  of  the  Parent  Bank.  But  little  communication  could  be 
had  with  any  of  the  Branches  for  some  time.  In  May,  1862,  the 
principal  Branch,  located  at  Memphis,  was  called  on  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Heiman  for  §250,000.  The  Branch  refused  to  furnish  the  money, 
when  Maj.  Gen.  Heiman,  by  order  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  sent  a  file 
of  soldiers  to  the  Bank  and  took  it.  In  the  same  month  the  assets 
ot  that  Branch  were  sent  South,  where  they  remained  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1865,  by  the  following  order: 
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Office  of  Civ.  Gov.  and  Phovost  Makshall,  ) 

Memphis,  May  29,  '62,      / 

To  the  Cashier,  Officers  and,  Directors  of  the  Branch  of  the  Planters' 
Bank  of  Tennessee  at  Memphis : 
Gents  : — By  command  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  you  are  hereby  or- 
dered to  place  the  Books,  Papers  and  Assets  of  your  Bank  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  removed  from  the  city  forthwith. 

Yours,  L.  D.  McKISSACK, 

Civil  Gov.  and  Pro.  Mar. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  February,  1862,  the  President 
and  Cashier  were  informed  that  Fort  Donelson  had  fallen,  and  that 
*he  Assets  of  the  Bank  must  be  ready  to  leave  that  evening,  that 
transportation  would  be  furnished.  They  replied  that  the  Assets 
would  be  ready.  The  most  of  them  were  that  evening  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Maj.  Ledbetter,  who  was  then  Cashier  of  the  Branch 
at  Murfreesboro,  with  the  request  that  he  would  get  them  back  here 
if  he  could,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible.  He  carried  them  to  Chat- 
tanooga, from  there  returned  to  Murfreesboro,  from  there  the  assets 
were  carried  to  Franklin,  from  which  place  they  were  brought  back 
to  Nashville.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  and  the  separation 
of  the  Bank  and  Branches,  nearly  all  the  paper  then  held  by  the 
Bank  and  Branches  matured  without  payment,  and  the  most  of  it 
without  protest,  owing  to  the  want  of  mail  facilities,  and  remained 
in  this  condition  during  nearly  the  entire  war. 

In  1863  the  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  resume  business  was 
very  gloomy.  The  salaries  of  all  the  officers  were  then  reduced  one 
half,  and  paid  in  the  issue  of  the  Bank,  which  was  at  the  time  worth 
about  sixty  cents  in  the  dollar. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Bank,  residing  at  Philadelphia,  had, 
through  Mr.  Evans  Rogers,  who  wras  always  considered  by  the 
Bank  the  representative  man  of  the  Philadelphia  shareholders,  been 
made  fully  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  Bank,  and  all  the 
trials  and  embarrassments  through  which  it  had  passed. 

In  March,  1863,  Mr.  Eogers  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  5th  inst.  by  Express,  has  been  re- 
ceived ;  also  yours  of  the  13th  of  February,  with  statement  of  Bank, 
dated  12th.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Bank  has  taken  measures 
to  lessen  the  expenses,  and  hope  that  the  subject  will  be  renewed  in 
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July,  unless  we  have  a  change  of  times  and  a  renewal  of  business, 
the  attention  of  the  Officers  and  Directors  should  be  given  to  make 
the  claims  of  the  Bank  secure,  to  guard  all  the  assets  with  a  critical 
eye,  and  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the  concern  as  low  as  possible. 

"  I  am  much  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  burned  all  your  old 
circulation,  and  that  you  have  put  the  Bank  on  short  sail  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  kind  of  times.  This  was  very  proper,  as  we  do  not 
know  what  may  occur  to  the  powers  that  be  at  any  moment.  I  have 
shown  your  letter  to  a  number  of  the  stockholders,  who  all  agree 
with  me  that  your  management  of  the  Bank,  under  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  were  placed,  has  been  very  able,  suceess- 
'l1,  and  entirely  satisfactory. '; 

And  again,  under  date  of  April  15,  1863,  Mr.  Rogers  writes  as 
follows  : 

"Your  several  favors  of  the  27th,  28th  and  31st  of  March,  with 
Reports  from  Branches,  letters  from  Agents  at  New  Orleans,  W.  A. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  and  from  Mr.  McDavitt,  President  of  the  Memphis 
Branch,  all  of  which  have  been  read  Avith  much  interest,  and  fully 
convince  me  the  Planters'  Bank  has  been  managed  with  good  faith 
and  ability  for  the  interest  of  the  owners.  The  Officers  and  Direc- 
tors have  passed  through  trying  times,  when  it  was  very  difficult  to 
determine  how  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  but  I  sincerely  hope 
those  troubles  will  soon  be  over." 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1862,  New  Orleans  was  captured  by  the 
Federal  Army,  The  Union  Bank  of  that  city  was  largely  indebted 
to  the  Planters'  Bank  and  Branches  on  the  16th  of  Feb.,  1862,  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  besides  holding  for  collection 
a  large  amount  of  Domestic  Bills.  On  the  4th  of  March  following 
the  Planters'  Bank  instructed  the  Union  Bank  of  New  Orleans  and 
all  other  correspondents  South,  holding  Notes  and  Bills  for  collec- 
tion to  receive  nothing  but  Planters'  Bank  Notes  in  payment  of 
them.  As  these  instructions  were  about  to  involve  the  Union  Bank 
in  difficulties  with  the  Confederate  authorities,  the  Cashier  refused 
to  keep  the  Notes  and  Bills  in  her  possession.  He  informed  W.  A. 
Johnson  of  the  fact,  who  took  charge  of  them  at  a  great  personal 
risk  to  himself.  The  funds  in  the  Union  Bank  were  subsequently 
attached  by  the  Confederate  authorities  in  accordance  with  an  order 
from  Richmond  ;  but  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Shepherd, 
Cashier  of  the  Memphis  Branch,  were  released. 
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On  the  16 tli  of  August,  1862,  the  Union  Bank  was  instructed  to 
invest  and  remit  to  us  either  in  New  York  or  Sterling  Exchange 
our  balance,  on  the  best  terms  possible.  The  Union  Bank  neither 
invested  nor  remitted  anything  under  these  instructions.  In  May, 
1863,  the  Union  Bank  was  instructed  by  the  Planters'  Bank  to 
invest  all  the  funds  belonging  to  the  latter,  then  in  their  hands,  in 
New  York  Exchange,  and  remit  to  the  Manhattan  Co.  Bank,  New 
York,  for  the  credit  of  the  Planters'  Bank.  The  Union  Bank  re- 
plied that  Exchange  was  scarce,  but  that  the  funds  would  be  invested 
and  remitted  as  fast  as  Exchange  could  be  had.  The  Union  Bank 
remitted  in  this  way  to  the  Manhattan  Co.  Bank,  for  credit  of  the 
Planters'  Bank,  in  June  and  July  about  $27,000.  In  August  the 
balance  of  the  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  Planters'  Bank  and  Branches 
in  the  Union  Bank,  amounting  to  $125,658.42,  were  seized  by  the 
following  order,  and  have  never  been  replaced  : 

(Order.) 

Office  Chief  Quartermaster, 

Department  of  the  Gulf, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  17,  1863.  ^ 
CAPT.  McClure — "Will  obtain  and  hold  this  money  and  account 
for  it  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury.     No  disbursement  of  it  will  be  made 
without  my  order  or  that  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  De- 
partment. 

(Signed)  S.  B.  HOLABIRD, 

Col.  and  Chief  Quartermaster. 
(Indorsement) — A  true  copy. 

J.  N.  McClure, 
Capt.  and  A.  Q.  31. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Gulf,  \ 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  17,  1863.      j 

Special  Order  No.  202. 

[Extract.] 

The  several  banks  and  banking  corporations  in  the  city  of  New 

Orleans,  without  delay,   pay  over  to  Col.  S.  B.   Holabird,   Chief 

Quartermaster,  or  to  such  officer  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department 

as  he  may  designate,  all  moneys  in  the  their  possession  belonging 
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to,  or  standing  upoiF  their  books-  to  the  credit  of,  any.  person  regis- 
tered as  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  or  engaged  in  any  manner 
in  the  military,  naval  or  civil  service  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  or  shall  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  convicted  of  ren- 
dering any  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  moneys  in  their  possession,  or  standing  on  their  books  to  the 
credit  of  any  corporation  or  pretended  Government  in  hostility  to 
the  United  States.  These  funds  will  be  held  and  accounted  for  by 
the  Chief  Quartermaster's  Department,  subject  to  the  future  adjudi- 
cation of  the  United  States. 

By  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Banks. 

[Signed.]  Eiohaed  B.  Erwik, 

Asst.  Adjt.  General,. 

The  Planters'  Bank  at  this  time,  August,  1863,  was  endeavoring 
to  get  its  assets  together,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  possi- 
ble to  resume  business.  The  bank  was  then  doing  only  a  small, 
irregular  business,  and  so  continued  to  do  until  January  I,  1864. 
At  this  time  its  circulating  notes  began  to  depreciate  and  the 
holders  to  demand  payment,,  and  in  many  cases  to  protest  them. 
The  bank  then  held  all  the  notes  and  bills  it  held  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1862,  and,,,  as  it  was  well  known,  that  the  cotton,  against 
which  a  large  amount  of  the  bills  had  been  drawn,  had  been  burned, 
and  the  drawers  of  a,  great'  many  of  them  made  bankrupt  by  the 
loss  of  their  slaves,  the  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  resume  was  given 
up.  The  bank  then,  declined  to  receive  on  deposit  anything  but 
United  States  currency,  receiving  its  own  notes  only  in  payment  of 
debts  due  to  itself.  The  deposits  in  United  States  currency  were 
treated  as  special  deposits,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  to  be  mixed 
up  in  any  way  with  the  crippled  condition  ot  the  bank;  they  were 
invested  entirely  in  United  States  securities  of  different  kinds,,  and 
held  in  a  condition  to-,  be  paid  back,  at  any  memento.  The  policy 
then  determined  upon,  was  for  the  bank  to  surrender  its  charter,  as 
provided  for  in  the  Bank  Coder  reduce  expenses  and  wind  up  its 
affairs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March,  1864,  the  following  order 
was  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors : 

"  It  was  ordered  that  the  Cashiers  of  the  several  branches  of  this 
Bauk  at  Franklin,  Murfreesboro  and  Pulaski  be  advised  by  the 
Cashier  here,,  to  pay  off  their  depositors  during  the  present  month,. 
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and  that  'their  -salaries  will  cease  from  and  after  the  first  of 
April  next,  and  that  from  and  sifter  that  time  the  assets,  etc., 
of  each  of  those  branches  be  removed  to  Nashville,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  bank  here  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  deemed 
expedient 'for  the  bank  to  resume  business  again  at  those  several 
points." 

The  house  in  which  the  bank  was  doing  business  was  leased  be- 
Fore  the  war  for  a  term  of  years,  at  the  rate  of  $3,200  per  annum. 
In  February,  1862,  the  United  States  took  possession  of  it  as 
abandoned  property,  and  required  the  bank  to  pay  $5,000  per 
annum,  and  in  August,  1864,  the  United  States  Revenue  Collector 
called  on  the  bank  for  taxes- on  bank  circulation  and  deposits.  The 
bank  insisted  that  it  was  not  right  that  it  should  be  taxed  on  circu- 
lation out  before  the  law  existed,  and  which  the  bank  had  no  means 
of  recalling.  The  Planters'  Bank  in  conjunction  with  the  Union 
Bank,  sent  an  agent  to  Washington  and  Philadelphia  to  try  to  ob- 
tain-exemption  from  this  tax,  but  without  avail.  The  bank,  there- 
fore, paid  to  the  Governnent  from  August,  1864,  to  July  3,  1865, 
for  taxes  and-lieense,  $45,196.30.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bank  had 
paid  the  State  authorities,  under  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Andrew  Johnson,  for  taxes  on  its  capital  and  for  salary  of  Super- 
visor of  Banks,  from  January,  1862,  to  17th  of  April,  1865,  the 
sum  of  $33,240.00,  an  annual  tax  of  about  $10,000. 

On  the  '28th  of  September,  '1864,  M.r.  Evans  Rogers  wrote  as 
follows : 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the  charter  ?  Have  you  surrendered 
as  you  contemplated  sometime  ago?  If  not,  have  you  made  any 
preparation  for  so  doing?  Is  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  .neces- 
sary to  authorize  it?  I  am  yet  fully  of  the  belief  that  the  bank 
should  proceed  to  wind  up.  The  charter  is  good  for  nothing ;  we 
are  paying  heavy  taxes  to  our  disadvantage,  besides  the  other 
expenses.  Please  bring  the  subject  up,  and  keep  it  before  the 
Directors', and  shareholders  in  Tennessee.77 

The  bank  thought  best  to  take  no  final  action  on  the  matter, 
until  it  could  get  control  of  its  branches  at  Memphis  and  Athens. 

On  the  1st  January,  1865,  the  outstanding  circulating  notes  of 
the  bank  amounted  to  more  than  $2,100,000.  The  holders  of  the 
notes  were  needy  and  clamorous.  The  amount  of  available  means 
held  of  its  own  was  small  -compared  to  its  indebtedness.     The  bank 
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proposed  to  do  all  it  could;  to  give  tlie  holders  of  the  notes  any  of 
the  bonds,  notes  or  bills  it  held,  and  also  to  give  a  certain  per  cent, 
in  United  States  currency1;  that  is  to  say,  if  an  individual  presented 
$2;000  of  Planters7  Bank  notes,  the  bank  would  pay  him  $400  in 
United  States  currency  and  $1,600  in  any  other  kind  of  assets  the 
bank  had.  In  some  instances  the  debtors  of  the  bank  availed 
themselves  of  this  proposition,  but  very  few  of  the' bona  fide  note- 
holders were  willing  to  take  anything  but  money.  "On  the  "4th 
February,  I860,  Mr.  Evans  Rogers,  and  others,  wrote  the' President 
and  Directors  of  the  Union  Bank  the  following  letter: 
Gentlemen*: 

Mr.  Allen  has  returned  from  Washington  and  reported  his  want 
of  success  in  obtaining  relief  from  the  tax  on  the  capital  and  circu- 
lation of  the  iJnion  Bank  and  "Planters'  Bank.  While  they  continue 
the  attempt  to  do  business  and  retain  their  charters,  there  seems  to 
be  no  escape  from  the.  United  States  taxation  and  State  bonus.  We 
have  seen  a  number  of  the  large  shareholders  and  find  it  to  be  the 
universal  opinion  that  both  the  Baiiks  should  go  into  liquidation 
without  further  delay. 

Upon  confidential  consultation  with  some  of  the  largest  owners  ot 
stock,  it  is' believed  that  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned  will  be 
promoted' by  an  assignment. 

We  recomnrend  the  "Board  of  Directors  to  make  an  immediate  as- 
signment of  all  the  effects  of  the  Bank  to  prevent  suits. 

Mr.  Allen  knows  the  feelings  of  the  Philadelphia  owners,  wre 
have  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  will  confirm  what  we  have  re- 
commended. Yours,  etc., 

Evans  Rogers, 
T>. 'Haddock,  Jr., 
'Haddock,  Reed  &  Co.? 
S.  H.  Carpenter, 
Jxo.  Haselttne?* 

Our  notes  continued -to  depreciate,  and  in  June  they  were  at  a 
heavy  discount,  at  which  time  the  noteholders,  from  fear  and  neces- 
sity, became  free  sellers.  The  notes  were  bought  up  by  the  banks 
and  brokers  in -the  city  and  elsewhere,  and  the  bank  sued  in  sums 
of  less  than  $500  before  magistrates,  and  annoyed  in  every  con- 
ceivable wav. 
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On  the  29th  Juno,  1865,  the  Board  made  the  following  order; 
"  The  Cashier  is  ordered  to  pay  off  depositors  of  the  Bank,  who 
have  deposited  Federal  treasury  notes,  in  the  same  currency,  to 
cease  to  receive  deposits  of  any  kind,  and  also  to  allow  the  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Nashville  to  occupy  the  comer  front  room,  of  the 
banking  house  of  this  Bank  here,  upon  terms  that  he  shall  deam 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  Planters'*  Bank,  until  said.  Planters' 
Bank  may  wish  to  use  said  premises  itself  again."  At  this  time  the 
President,  Cashier  and  one  of  the  Directors  were  on  appeal  bonds  for  a 
large  sum,  and  the  cases  were  increasing  daily.  On  the  1st  July,  1865, 
the  Bank  was  sued  in  fifty  -two  <  cases,  and  for  a  week  previous  to 
that  time  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  daily..  The  Board  of  Directors 
then  called  in  two  of  the  ablest  attorneys  in  the  city,  who  advised 
an  assignment,  and  ths  same  was  ordered  by  the  Board.  This 
stopped  all  suits-,  taxes  to  the  State  and  Federal  Government,  sala- 
ries, house  rent,  etc.,  a  saving  to  the  Bank  of  about  $68,000  annually, 
and  enabled  the  Bank  to  keep  the  available  means  it  had,  to  protect 
its  circulation.  At  the  time  the  assignment  was  made  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  Bank  could  not  be  known,  for  the  reason,  as  stated  in 
the  assignment,  that  the  condition  @£*  the  Memphis  and  Athens 
Branches,  could  not  then  be  ascertained.  During  this-  month.,  how- 
ever, statements'  were  received  from  these  Branches,  and  after  ad- 
justing the  accounts  between  the  Bank  and  Branches,  the  condition 
of  the  Bank,  according  to  statement  made  up  July  31,  1865,  was 
found  to  be  as  follows :. 

Notes  and  Bills,  all  of  which  are  past  due,  and  many 
of  which,  owing  to  obstructions  during  the  war, 

are  not-  protested ~. §1,676,990.24 

Overchecks  and   Protest  Account.... 23,168.89 

Keal    Estate , 11,392.10 

Due  from  Southern    Banks... 170,688.54 

Tennessee  8  per  cent.  Bonds.... ..        750,000.00 

Bank  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,,  banks  of  South 

Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,,  etc., .......  78,346.24 

Confederate  treasury  notes  invested  in  cot- 
ton ijQB  Georgia,,,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas, .189,283.77 

Brought  back  from  the  South  by  the  Mem- 
phis branch.... 439,904.83 
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Same  from  Athens  branch. 62,588.00—  691,770.60 

United    States  certificates  of  indebtedness;   sterling 

exchange  and  United  States  treasury  notes. 645,659.69 

Making  total   of  assets ... $4,047,926.30 

of  which  only  $645,659.69  were  then  available— more  than  $100,000 
.  of  this  being  required  to  protect  the  sureties  on  appeal  bonds — to  re- 
deem a  circulation  of  about  $1,800,000.  I  was  appointed  Trustee, 
but  owing  to  the  large  bond  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  I  de- 
clined to  accept  the  trust.  The  Chancellor  thereupon  appointed  me 
Receiver,  with  bond  and  approved  security  in  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  I  accepted  the  position,  gave  the  bond  re- 
quired, and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duty. 

Immediately  after  the  assignment  wTas  made,  the  notes  of  the 
bank  depreciated  to  about  fifty  cents  in  the  dollar.  I  then  pro- 
posed to  the  holders  of  the  notes  to  give  them  forty  cents  in  the 
dollar  in  United  States  currency,  and  sixty  cents  in  the  dol- 
lar in  any  of  the  other  assets,  the  bank  gradually  increasing 
the  per  cent  of  United  States  currency  as  the  condition  of  the  bank 
would  justify  it.  In  this  way  I  redeemed  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  circulation,  transferring  the  notes  and  bills  in  all  cases  "  with- 
out recourse  on  the  bank  in  either  law  or  equity."  Of  the  8  per 
cent.  Tennessee  bonds,  I  disposed  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  with 
accrued  interest,  say  $25,600.  The  balance  of  the  8  per  cent,  bonds, 
and  the  Confederate  treasury  notes,  Mr.  Evans  Rogers  advised  by 
letter  of  13th  November,  1865,  to  be  charged  off  as  being  worth- 
less. The  amount  of  8  per  cent,  bonds  ^charged  off  out  of  the  as- 
sets of  $4,057,936  30,  was $730,000.00 

Amount  taken  from  Memphis  branch  by  Gen.  Heiman, 

at  point  of  bayonet 250,000.00 

Confederate  treasury  notes,  etc.,  brought  back  by  Mem- 
phis bank,   worthless 189,904.00 

Confederate    notes,    etc.,    brought    back    by   Athens 

branch,  worthless 62,588.00 

And  there  had  been  charged  off  as  bankrupt,  by  ad- 
vice of  the  attorney  of  the  bank,  bills  amounting 
to  not  less  than 600,000.00 

Making  a  total  of. $1,830,492.00 
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This  amount  being   $112,692  more  than   the  capital    stock  of  the 
bank. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  considerable  loss  on  cotton,  Bank 
of  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  bank  notes.  But 
notwithstanding,  all  these  losses,  and.  the  difficulties'  of  collecting 
debts,  the  debtors  always  taking  advantage  of  every  available  tech- 
nicality, such  as  want  of  protest,  lack  of  consideration,  alleging- the  t 
receipt  of  Confederate  money,  etc.,  the  circulation  of  the  bank  has 
all  been  redeemed,  and  counted  and  burned  by  the  President  and 
Directors,  in  the  presence  of  the  Clerk  and  Master  of  the  Court, 
except  $563491,  and  the  stockholders  have  been  paid  back  20  per 
cent  of  their  capital,  amounting  to  $345,560,  and  further  payments 
will  yet  be  made. 

From  the  31st  Jany,  1861,  when  the  Legislature  passed' the  law 
"  That  in  order  to  more  effectually  relieve  the*  peopis  of  all  sections 
of  the- State  from  their  present  pecuniary  distress,  the  Bank  of  Ten- 
nessee is  directed,  and  the  Union- and  Planters7  Banks  respectfully 
requested,  in  extending  their  line  of  discounts  to  equalize  the  accom- 
modation.to  all  sections  as  near  as  may  be  in  proportion  to- the  popu- 
lation of  the  different  banking  districts  in  the  State,"  and  making  it 
"the  duty  of  any  bank  in  this  State,  while  in  suspension,  to  make 
weekly  reports  to  the  Supervisor  of  Banks  of  the  amount  of  specie 
funds  on  hands,  of  the  discounts  and  renewals  of  notes  and  bills  and 
amount  of  exchange  sold,  the  same  to  be  published  at  least  once  a 
month  for  public  information,"  up  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
July  1,  1861,  "That  the  policy  of  the  banks  of  the  State  in  retir- 
ing, and  diminishing  their  circulation  is  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest ;  and  that  they  be  required  to  reverse  their  policy  and  in- 
crease their  circulation  so  as  to  answer  the  public  want,"  and  down 
to  the  surrender  of  Port  Donelson,  February  16,  1862,  the  Plant- 
ers' Bank  was  just  as  much  in  the  power  and  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  State  and  Confedrate  authorities  as  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee,,  and  the  Memphis  and  Athens  Branches  so  continued  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war,  and  every  dollar  invested  and  saved  for  the 
Bank  was  done  at  a  personal  risk  to  its  officers. 

During  that  time,  from  January  31, 1861,  to  February  16, 1862,  a 
period  of  more  than  twelve  months,  the  Bank  had  four  insur- 
mountable difficulties  with  which  to  contend,  the  resistance  of  any 
of  which,  as  its  officers  firmly  believed,  would  have   resulted  in  its 
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utter  loss  by  confiscation,  .and,  in  all  probability,  personal  violence 
to  its  officers.  First:  It  was  required  to  take  no  steps  towards  con- 
tracting its  business  or  curtailing  its  loans  on  notes  and  bills.  Sec- 
ond :  The  demand  of  the  State  authorities  for  $750,000,  which,  at 
the  peril  of  confiscation  they  dared  not  refuse..  Third  :  They  were 
forced  to  receive  checks  on  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  ,on,  deposit  or  in 
payment  of  debts  due  the  Bank,  many  of.  which  checks  were  drawn 
by  the  Military  Financial  Board — they  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  preserve  the  Bank  by  discrediting  the  Fiscal  Agent  of  the  State. 
Had  they  done  so  the  confiscation  of  the  Bank  would  doubtless  have 
ensued,  and  the  officers,  would  very  probably  have  been  endangered.. 
Fourth  :  They  had  to  receive  Confederate  treasury  notes  on  deposit 
and  in  payment  of  debts,  and  had  they  refused  to  do  this  their 
refusal  would  doubtless  have  been  followed  by-  confiscation,  of  the 
Bank  and  violence  to  the  officers,, 

The  Bank  of  Tennessee,  with  a  capital  of  $3,600,000,  is  hope- 
lessly  bankrupt  and  insolvent,., made  so  by  the  war.  The  people,  of 
the  State  have  already  been  taxed  to  pay  about  $1,500,4)00  of 
what  is  known  as-  the  old  issue  of  the  Bank,.,  and  it  still  owes 
to  depositors,,  and  for  what  is  known  as  new  issue,  about  $2,- 
500,000,  which  can  never  be  paid  unless  the  people  are  taxed  to 
do  it. 

If  the  Planters  Bank  had  not  been  required  to  purchase  the  8»  per 
cent,  bonds,  and  had  not  done  so,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  condition  of  the  bank  would,  to^clay,  be  one  dollar  better  than 
it  is,.  It  has  been  stated  already  that  the  first  half  million  of  bonds 
were  received,  directly  from  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,,  in  payment  of 
a  balance  then  due  the  Planters'  Bank,  and  that  the  Planters'  Bank 
was  powerless  to  prevent  this  balance.  Now  suppose,  on  the  12th 
of  October^  1861,  when  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  owed  the  Planters' 
Bank  a  new  balance  of  $856,673.92,  that  the  §500,000  of  bonds 
had  not  been  taken  previously  and  credited  to  the  Bank  of  Ten- 
nessee, then  it  is  certain  that  on  the  12th  of  October,  1861,  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  would  have  owed  the  Planters'  Bank  $1,356,- 
673.92,  and  if  the  $250,000  of  bonds  had  not  been  purchased,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  bank  would,  on  the  same  day,  have  had 
that  amount  of  Confederate  Treasury  notes,  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee,  and  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  banks,  making  in 
all  $1,606,673.92,  which  would  have  been  a  large  amount  for  the 
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the  bank  to  dispose  of  before  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelsen,  and  which 
otherwise  might  have  perished  on  its  hands. 

On  the  2nd  November,  1861,  the  balance  against  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee  was  $425,493.68,  and  it  was  from  that  time  until  the 
28th  of  the  following  December  in  paying  it.  Now  if  it  had  not 
paid  $500,000  of  its  indebtedness  with  the  bonds,  it  would  have 
owed  the  Planters'  Bank,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1861,  that  ad- 
ditional sum.  The  question,  then,  is  :  First,  if  the  Bank  of  Ten- 
nessee had  been  indebted  to  the  Planters'  Bank,  at  that  time,  in  the 
additional  sum  of  $500,000,  would  it,  or  could  it,  have  paid  it 
before  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  at  which  time  it  wTas  removed 
South  ?  If  it  could  not,  then  it  would  have  been  a  total  loss  to 
the  Planters'  Bank.  Secondly,  if  it  had  paid  it,  is  it  not  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  all,  or  any,  could  have  been  saved?  And,  if 
the  $250,000  had  not  been  in  bonds,  the  bank  would  have  incurred 
the  same  risk  of  having  it  perish  on  its  hands. 

That  the  President,  Directors  and  officers  of  the  Planters'  Bank 
managed  it  successfully,  considering  all  the  surroundings,  from 
November  26,  1860 — the  day  it  suspended  specie  payment — up  to 
the  time  of  the  assignment,  which  was  made  July  3,  1865,  is  fully 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  nearly  every  bank  in  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Louisiana 
was  made  bankrupt  by  the  war,  most  of  them  being  unable  to  re- 
deem their  circulation  and  pay  their  depositors. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1870,  I  addressed  the  following  letters  to 
ex-Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris  and  Gen.  W.  A.  Quarles,  and  received 
the  following  answers,  which  will  explain  themselves: 

[Copy.] 

Planters'  Bank  of  Tennessee,         \ 
Nashville,  July  12,  1870.  J 

Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris,  Memphis,  Tenn* : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  Planters'  Bank,  in  1861,  purchased  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of 
her  eight  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  to  arm  and  equip  the  militia  of  the 
State.  At  that  time  you  were  Governor  of  the  State,  and  familiar 
with  the  popular  excitement  of  the  hour,  and  with  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  issue  and  purchase  of  these  bonds.     Will  you, 
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at  your  earliest  convenience,  give  me  your  recollection,  in  writing, 
of  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  bank  is  concerned  ?  Do  you  remember 
of  saying  to  me  and  others,  on  one  or  more  occasions,  that  you  re- 
garded the  Union  and  Planters7  Banks  as  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  strength  to  the  Southern  cause  in  the  State,  and  that 
they  and  the  Southern  cause  must  stand  or  fall  together?  And 
also,  that  the  State  needed  the  aid  of  the  two  banks,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  refuse  such  aid  ? 

Was  it  your  understanding  at  the  time  the  bank  purchased  the 
bonds,  that  it  was  done  as  a  matter  of  choice  by  the  bank,  or  as  a 
matter  of  policy  ?  If  the  bank  had  refused  to  aid  the  State  by  the 
purchase  of  these  bonds,  what  would  have  been  your  course  toward 
the  bank  ? 

Was  not  the  popular  excitement  so  great  at  that  time  against  the 
North,  that  if  the  Union  and  Planters'  Banks  had  attempted  to 
pursue  a  policy  detrimental  to  the  Southern  cause,  they  would 
have  been  sequestrated  at  once  ? 

My  object  in  asking  you  these  questions,  is  with  a  view  of  taking 
your  deposition,  if  necessary,  etc.  It  is  rumored  here  that  the 
Philadelphia  stockholders  contemplate  bringing  suit  against  the  then 
President,  Directors,  etc.,  of  the  Planters'  Bank,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  these  bonds  upon  the  grounds  of  misappropriation  of 
funds,  etc.  I  can  hardly  believe  the  report  true,  for  the  reason  that 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  so  unjust.  Whatever  your  answer  may 
be,  let  it  be  the  substance  of  what  your  deposition  Would  be. 

Yours  truly,  D.  Weavee. 


[Copy.] 

Planters'  Bank  of  Tennessee,         \ 
Nashville,  July  12,  1870.  J 

Gen.  W.  A.  Quarles,  Clarksville,  Tenn.: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  enclose  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
I  addressed  to  Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris  to-day,  on  a  subject  which  ex- 
plains itself.  At  the  time  referred  to,  you  were  Supervisor  of 
Banks  in  this  State,  and  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the  State  au- 
thorities. This  position  gave  you  as  good,  if  not  better,  opportuni- 
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ties  than  any  man  in  the   State,  to    know  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Planters'  Bank  purchased  the  bonds  in  question. 
"Will  you  favor  me  with  an  early  reply  ? 

Yours  truly,  D.  "Weaver. 


[Copy.] 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  15,  1870. 
D.  Weaver,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  came  to  hand  yes- 
terday. In  answer  to  which  I  have  to  say,  that  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  1861,  I  felt  considerable  anxiety  about 
the  means  of  arming,  equipping,  and  supporting  the  provisional 
army  which  the  Legislature  authorized  me  to  raise.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  were  in  full  sympathy 
with  me,  but  that  Bank  was  unable  to  meet  the  financial  neces- 
sities which  were  pressing  upon  us,  and  assured  me,  that  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  Union  and  Planters'  Banks,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  raise  the  necessary  means.  The  officers  of 
the  Bank  of  Tennessee  informing  me  at  the  time,  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Union  and  Planters'  banks  were  not  inclined  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  matter,  but  to  confine  themselves  to 
a  strict  system  of  banking,  looking  alone  to  the  interests  and 
profits  of  the  Banks.  This  I  regarded  as  hostile,  and  possibly 
fatal  to  the  Confederate  cause  in  Tennessee,  and  said  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  that  the  Union  and  Planters 
Banks  would  not  be  permitted  to  pursue  that,  or  any  other 
policy,  injurious,  or  fatal  to  the  cause.  That  I  regarded  the  Bank 
of  Tennessee,  and  the  Union  and  Planters'  Banks,  as  not  only  im- 
portant, but  necessary  elements  of  strength  to  the  Confederate  cause 
in  the  State.  I  remember  to  have  had  several  interviews  with  Or- 
ville  Ewing  and  yourself  of  the  Planters'  Bank  and  John  Kirk- 
man  and  James  Corry  of  the  Union  Bank,  upon  the  subject.  My 
first  object  being  to  satisfy  the  two  banks  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  co-operate  with  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  in  meeting  the  finan- 
cial necessities  of  the  cause  in  Tennessee,  to  have  argued  that 
they  were  identified  with  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  that  they 
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must  stand  or  fall  with  them.  I  remember  that  my  early  in- 
terviews with  the  two  banks  were  to  me  quite  unsatisfactory, 
confirming  the  apprehension  which  had  been  raised  by  what 
Fisher  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  had  said  to  me,  as  to  the 
policy  that  would  be  pursued  by  the  two  banks.  I  remember 
then  to  have  called  at  the  banks  for  the  express  purpose  of  rep- 
resenting to  yourself,  Orville  Ewing,  John  Kirkman,  and  James 
Corry,  the  arguments  previously  made,  and  in  addition  to  those  ar- 
guments, it  was  my  purpose  to  make  you  clearly  understand  that 
the  Union  and  Planters'  Banks,  luould  not  be  permitted  to  pursue 
the  policy  suggested,  but  would  be  compelled  to  co-operate  with  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  in  meeting  the  financial  necessities  of  the  State, 
and  while  I  do  not  remember  the  language  employed,  I  was  satis- 
fied then,  as  I  am  now,  that  you  did  clearly  understand  that  if 
you  did  not  co-operate  with  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  as  suggested, 
that  the  policy  of  the  authorities  was  to  compel  you  to  do  so,  or  to 
take  the  assets  of  the  banks  out  ot  your  hands,  and  place  them  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  who  was  friendly  to  the  Confederate  cause. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  interview  which  was  had  with  the  offi- 
cers of  both  banks,  but  separately,  I  was  told  by  the  officers  of 
of  each,  that  they  would  see  me,  and  give  me  a  definite  answer  on 
that  evening,  or  the  next  morning,  and  according  to  promise 
I  was  inforned  by  them  on  the  next  morning,  that  they  would 
take  the  bonds.  My  opinion  was  then,  and  is  at  this  time,  that 
if  no  argument  more  potent  than  pursuasion  had  been  used,  neither 
the  Union  or  Planters'  Banks  would  have  invested  a  dollar  in  the 
war  bonds  of  Tennessee. 

If  I  had  been  satisfied  that  these  banks  were  pursuing  a  policy 
which  was  prejudicial  to  the  Confederate  cause,  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  order  the  seizure  of  their  assets,  for  I  was  resolved  that 
they  should  not  be  used  against  us,  and  to  the  extent  necessary, 
should  be  used  in  support  of  the  Confederate  cause,  and  should  have 
used  all  the  power  that  I  possessed  to  carry  out  that  resolve,  and  at 
that  time,  I  think  that  you  would  have  found  my  power  quite  equal 
to  the  task  of  taking  possession  of  the  two  banks.  This  is  a  brief 
and  hurried  outline  of  my  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  time  re- 
ferred to.  Respectfully, 

Isham  G.  Harms. 
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[Copy.] 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  July  19,  1870. 
D.  Weaver,  Trustee: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  taken  some  days  to  refresh  my  recollection  in 
regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  your  letter  of  inquiry  to  Governor 
I.  G.  Harris  and  myself,  and  now  make  the  following  reply  as  em- 
bracing what  I  can  recall  at  the  present. 

At  the  date  to  which  I  refer,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  had  au- 
thorized the  arming  and  equiping  twenty-five  thousand  troops, 
not  as  Confederate  troops  but  as  State  troops,  and  known  at  the 
time  as  the  "Provisional  Army  of  the  State  of  Tennessee."  The 
question  of  secession  was  then  pending  before  the  people,  and  very 
soon  thereafter  the  troops  were  transferred  to  the  Confederate 
States  Army. 

To  organize  this  provisional  army,  the  Legislature  had  author- 
ized, the  issuance  of  the  8  per  cent,  bonds,  known  as  "  war  bonds/' 
and  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  dispose  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arming  and  equiping  said  troops.  In  fact,  the  State  was 
virtually  under  martial  law,  and  the  Governor,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  fully  authorized  to  exercise  the  extraordinary  powers  result- 
ing from  the  quasi  state  of  war,  and  he  did  exercise  them  with  great 
rigor,  promptness  and  energy.  In  this  condition  of  things,  the 
Governor  called  on  me,  as  the  Supervisor  of  Banks  of  the  State,  to 
aid  him  in  negotiating  for  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  his  conversation  with  me  he  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
money  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that,  too,  in  a  few  days,  and 
his  determination  to  have  it,  if  necessary,  by  force  ;  that  the  banks, 
to-wit :  the  Planters'  and  Union  Banks,  were  but  integral  parts  of 
the  State,  and  they  must  stand  or  fall,  like  all  other  citizens  and  cor- 
porations, with  the  Southern  cause. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  go  and  see  you  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  called  on  you,  and  briefly  stated  my  object,  and  urged  you 
to  take  some  of  the  bonds.  You  listened  attentively,  but  did  not 
say  anything  for  some  little  time,  when,  turning  suddenly  towards 
me,  you  asked :  "  How  much  will  I  have  to  take  to  keep  the  bay- 
onets off  of  me?"  I  replied,  I  thought  five  hundred  thousand 
would  do  for  the  present.  You  said  you  would  see  the  other  banks 
and  let  me  hear  from  you  the  next  day.  Either  then,  or  at  some 
other  interview,  (but  it  is  now  my  recollection  at  the  interview 
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above  given,)  I  told  you  it  was  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  you ; 
that  I  knew  the  Governor,  under  the  war  powers  vested  in  him, 
would  compel  you  to  invest,  or  he  would  take  your  money  ;  that  he 
regarded  the  lives  and  the  property  of  the  citizens  as  belonging  to 
the  State,  and  that  he  would  make  no  exception  in  lav  or  of  corpo- 
rations. 

I  can  state  positively,  that  if  you  had  refused,  the  "tthole  of  the 
assets  of  the  bank  would  have  been  taken  or  sequestered.  In 
further  answer  to  your  question,  I  would  state,  that  you  did  not  pur- 
chase the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ($750,000)  of  bonds  as 
a  matter  of  choice,  but  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  I  believe  thereby 
saved,  whatever  you  did  save  of  the  assets  of  the  bank. 

I  further  state,  that  I  have  no  doubt  (so  great  was  the  popular 
excitement)  that  if  you  had  refused  to  furnish  this  money,  your 
bank  would  have  been  mobbed — certainly  sequestered.  My  in- 
timate personal  relation  with  you,  and  with  Gov.  Harris,  at  the  date 
referred  to,  1861,  enables  me  to  say,  that  your  object  and  effort  was 
to  save  the  bank  in  every  way ;  that,  so  far  as  the  bank  was  con- 
cerned, you  regarded  yourself  in  the  light  of  a  fiduciary,  and 
guarded,  in  every  possible  way,  the  interest  of  those  for  whom  you 
acted.  While  the  Governor,  looking  upon  your  bank  as  but  a  part  of 
the  State,  considered  you  as  owing  to  the  Southern  cause  that  alle- 
giance which  was  claimed  of  all  of  its  citizens,  and  would  have 
treated  any  action  of  yours,  or  of  the  bank,  inimmical  to  the  cause  as 
treason,  and  would,  without  hesitation,  have  imprisoned  its  officers 
and  seized  its  effects. 

I  could  possibly,  on  further  reflection,  go  more  into  detail,  but  the 
above  gives  generally  my  best  recollection  of  the  matters  you  ask 
about.     Truly  and  respectfully  yours.  Wm.  A.  Quarles. 

The  books  and  papers  of  the  bank  and  branches  are  not  all  in  my 
possession,  some  of  them  being  in  the  hands  of  agents  and  attor- 
neys for  the  bank.  If  any  of  them  are  lost,  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  it.  The  five  hundred  8  per  cent.  Tennessee  bonds  received  from 
the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  were  numbered  from  1  to  500  inclusive. 
The  two  hundred  and  fifty  8  per  cent.  Tennessee  bonds  received 
from  the  Military  Financial  Board,  were  numbered  from  2,251  to 
2,500  inclusive.  The  identical  bonds  are  still  in  my  possession, 
with  the  exception  of  the  twenty  that  were  sold,  as  also  are  the  Con- 
federate notes,  etc.,  received  from  the  Memphis  and  Athens  branches. 
Nashville,  March  18,  1872.  D.  WEAVER. 


